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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



SAMSON. 
( Fron tispiece . ) 



E. Armitace, R.A., Painter. 



W. Greatbach, Engraver. 




HIS picture illustrates that passage which refers, 
in the Book of Judges, to Samson's captivity and 
the cruelties he suffered at the hands of his ene- 
mies : " But the Philistines took him, and put 
out his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and 
bound him with fetters of brass ; and he did 
grind in the prison-house ; " or, as Milton, in 
his "Samson Agonistes," puts into the lips of the mourning cap- 
tive — 

" Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed 
As of a person separate to God, 
Designed for great exploits, if I must die 
Betrayed, captured, and both my eyes put out : 
Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze 
To grind in brazen fetters, under task 
With this heaven-gifted strength ? Oh, glorious strength. 
Put to the labour of a beast — debased 
Lower than bond-slave ! Promise was, that I 
Should Israel from Philistine yoke deliver ; 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves. 
Himself in bonds, under Philistine yoke.^^ 

The scene is most dramatically presented to the spectator, the 
principal figure being, of course, Samson himself, which, for draw- 
ing and powerful expression, could scarcely have been surpassed 
by Michael Angelo : with his face upturned, and in it " holes where 
eyes did once inhabit," he mourns his unhappy fate, as with great 
strength he pushes forward the pole that turns the corn-mill, in 
front of which a female slave apparently is prepared to urge him 
with a whip to greater speed, while a Philistine keeper, on the op- 
posite side of the mill to that occupied by Samson, is seated on 
the same pole, directing with a pointed staff the movements of the 
captive. In the background are ten young Philistine girls and a 
female slave regarding with a kind of compassionate interest Sam- 
son at his wretched task ; and curiosity, if not some other motive, 
has attracted a group of the inhabitants of Gaza to the windows 
of the prison-house. The subject, in all its parts and varied de- 
tails, has been well thought out and worked out. 



THE GUITAR-PLAYER. 
From an Etching by Mariano Fortunv. 

In the Art Journal for August, 1875, we gave a sketch of the 
lamented Spanish painter whose premature death in 1874 was such 
a blow to the Art-world. Remarkably vigorous, yet peculiar in 
his style of painting, fanciful but brilliant as a colourist, with an 
extraordinary range of thought and executive faculty, he was on 
the high-road to a fame that was rapidly becoming European, when 
a fever, contracted at Rome, carried him off in a few days in the 
midst of his busy labours. A native of Barcelona, a student in 
the schools of Spain, Rome, and Paris, he appeared to have adopt- 
ed a manner of painting in which the modern French is grafted on 



that of the Spanish, as mainly seen in the works of the two bro- 
thers Frederick and Louis Madrazo, the elder of whom, though 
born in Rome, was of Spanish extraction, and practised his art at 
Madrid as court-painter. 

Fortuny acquired great skill as an etcher ; many of his works 
of this kind have been compared with Rembrandt's in the facile 
use of the etching-needle, and in the powerful effect of chtaro- 
oscuro. The elderly guitar-player, evidently an enthusiast, who is 
practising his instrument from a score resting against the back of 
a chair in front of him, is the facsimile copy of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, masterly both in design and in execution ; every stroke shows 
the hand of a genuine artist working with a definite object in the 
result. 



THE PRINCE OF SPAIN'S VISIT TO CATALINA. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



G. S. Newton, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



By the present generation the works of Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
R.A., a Nova Scotian by birth, but who received his Art education 
in England, and died there, at about the age of forty, in 1835, are 
but little known except through the medium of engraving. Yet 
half a century ago his pictures were among the most popular in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition — as much, perhaps, for the inte- 
rest of the subjects he generally selected, and the agreeable man- 
ner in which they are placed on the canvas, as for any special 
qualities of artistic excellence they manifest. Nevertheless he got 
what, for the period, may be considered very large prices for his 
works, the Duke of Bedford having paid him five hundred guineas 
for this picture — it was painted on commission, we believe — while 
a similar sum was received by him for his '. Captain Macheath in 
Prison with Polly and Lucy,' bought by the then Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and now at the family mansion, Bowood. 

The scene of ' The Prince of Spain's Visit to Catalina ' is from 
a passage in " Gil Bias," wherein the visit — or at least a portion 
of it — may be thus described : Gil Bias has been the medium of 
introduction of the Prince to the fair Catalina, who is here accom- 
panied by her aunt, Signora Mencia, and he tells the Prince that 
the lady "sung and played upon the lute to admiration. He was 
overjoyed to hear that she was mistress of these talents, and en- 
treated her to entertain him with a specimen. She complied with 
a good grace, took up a lute already tuned, played some tender airs, 
and sung in such an affecting manner, that the Prince dropped down 
at her feet in a transport of love and pleasure." The three princi- 
pal dramatis persona are grouped in a pyramidal yet picturesque 
form to the right of the composition ; on their left are Gil Bias and 
his companion in adventure, the Count de Lemos, watching the 
result of the interview : this they do with much earnestness, Gil 
Bias looking with undoubted self-satisfaction at the success of the 
business on which he had been employed. The faces of all the five 
figures are quite expressive of the part each plays in the scene, 
which is altogether one of great luxury in costumes, appointments, 
&c., and is throughout painted with great attention to detail. 



THE SPRING ART-EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 



ITH the spring weather come the spring exhibi- 
tions, and everybody looks forward with eager- 
ness to these foretastes of the coming delights 
of the Salon. Especially is this the case during 
the present year. Last season the Universal Ex- 
hibition swallowed up all things. There was a 
dearth of production, as the principal artists were 
absorbed in their duties as jurors, or else were occupied in watch- 
ing over their own interests. Perhaps, too, they did not care to 
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bring any new works, unconsecrated by the seal of success and 
general approval, before the vast and miscellaneous audience of the 
Exhibition. Be that as it may, the past year was singularly bar- 
ren in an artistic point of view. 

The Cercle Artistique, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, leads off with 
the first exhibition of the season. It is not very large, nor can it 
be said to be particularly brilliant. A judicious weeding of the 
pictures shown would heighten the merit of the display as a whole 
without depriving it of any elements of interest. Yet there are 
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some strong works shown there, j^articularly in the way of por- 
traits, and also some new works from the pencils of the prize- 
winners of the recent Salons. These indications of rising talent 
are always worth studying, and are very attractive to all true lov- 
ers of Art. 

Carolus - Duran exhibits there three of his characteristic por- 
traits. One of these is a fine group of two children, entitled 
• Jules and Madeleine.' It is one of the best of his later exhibited 
works. The children are represented at full length and of life-size. 
The boy, a sturdy fellow of some seven years of age, stands planted 
squarely on his feet and fronts the spectator. His three-year old 
sister clings to his hand and glances timidly around with a pretty 
air of baby shyness not unmixed with coquetry. The soft em- 
broideries and frillings of her dress show daintily over an inner 
lining of pale, rose-tinted silk. Her baby head, with its wavy, 
dark locks and soft, shy eyes, is most charmingly painted. Then 
we have, from the pencil of the same gifted painter, the portraits 
of two adults. One, representing the well-known Art-critic of the 
Figaro, is a mere sketch, but the marked and unpleasant physi- 
ognomy of the original has been ably transferred to canvas. The 
other, a ' Portrait of a Lady,' is unworthy of the artist's reputa- 
tion. The colouring is too sombre, the shadows are too heavy, 
and the head lacks vitality and individuality. 

M. Bastien-Lepage also exhibits three portraits which fully war- 
rant the warm encomiums bestowed upon his works by certain ar- 
dent admirers. His genius seems to have a strong affinity with 
that of Holbein. We find in his personages the same vigour and 
sincerity, the same studied execution, the same marked individu- 
ality that characterise the works of the renowned protigi of Henry 
Vni. But his portraits lack refinement. There is a strain of 
peasant-blood in all his men and women, be they princesses or 
ploughboys. Thus he succeeds better in painting men than he 
does women. One of his portraits in the present exhibition repre- 
sents a fair-complexioned gentleman in a grey coat. It is a small- 
sized picture, painted with great breadth and powers of characteri- 
sation, and is certainly one of the noted works of the exhibition. 
His portrait of a lady, a life-sized three-quarter length, is also ad- 
mirable, though too grey in colouring — a defect which has even 
invaded the flesh-tints. The head is particularly good and expres- 
sive. We are inclined to rank M. Bastien-Lepage as wellnigh the 
foremost artist of the so-called realistic school, after Bonnat be it 
understood. 

There is very little realism about Gustave Dor6, and one cannot 
but lament that this great and gifted artist, possessing in so noted 
a degree the high qualities of imagination and expression, should 
be so deficient in the technique of his profession. If Dore only 
knew how to paint, he would be one of the very first of living 
painters. The small picture shown in the present exhibition is 
replete with some of his best qualities and also with some of his. 
more striking defects. The work is entitled ' The Grandfather — a 
Reminiscence of Houndsditch.' It represents an old Jew mer- 
chant, in a high, battered hat and ragged overcoat, who sits hold- 
ing tenderly to his breast a sleeping baby wrapped in an old blue 
shawl. There is something unutterably pathetic in the contrast 
between the shabby squalor of the old man and the loving care 
expressed by his attitude, and also between his sharp old face, not 
wholly without suggestions of possible crime in its lineaments, and 
the innocent golden head that rests so confidingly upon his bosom. 
The shining hair and sweet unconsciousness of the sleeping child 
light up the canvas like a ray of spring sunshine falling athwart a 
dingy corner in the city slums. 

Here are two of Pasini's delicious studies of Oriental life and 
architecture — the ' Interior of a Mosque,' beautiful in fretwork 
and in colouring, and a ' Reminiscence of Asia Minor," all aglow 
beneath the while dazzling radiance of the southern sun. Henner 
exhibits a portrait of the celebrated pianist, Henri Ketten, which 
is very singular and unpleasant in colouring. The head, with its 
wild hair, attenuated features, and affected air of Bohemianism, 
has a corpse-like appearance from the strangely livid flesh-tints. 
With the eyes closed and the modern open collar and coat replaced 
by an antique salver, the picture would serve very well for a second 
edition of the ' Head of St. John the Baptist,' which the artist ex- 
hibited at the Salon two years ago, and which was also a portrait, 
we believe. 

A large sea-view, from the pencil' of Lepic, represents the sea- 



shore at Berck under the influence of one of the storms of the late 
severe winter. Two fishermen with their dog plod wearily over 
the snow-covered beach, while in the background is dimly seen a 
fleet of fishing-boats moored to the shore amid the thick grey mists 
of a coming snow-storm. The picture is very impressive in its 
forcible reproduction of the gloom and dreariness of the season. 
This picture, which is of large size, has been framed in a very 
curious style by the artist himself. The frame is composed of four 
broad smooth pieces of unpainted plank nailed together at the cor- 
ners. On the upper division and the sides is painted a representa- 
tion of a fishing-net, drawn into festoons at the top, and trailing 
with its pendant ropes and sinkers down the sides. On the lowest 
division of the frame is painted a representation of a label bearing 
the name of the picture. This odd and characteristic mode of 
framing suits the picture admirably, and may introduce a new and 
artistic style into the conventional methods which are now em- 
ployed. 

M. Baudry occupies, and that deservedly, a high place in the 
annals of contemporary French Art. But he must look to his 
work ; he is growing careless of his own reputation. His ' Diana 
surprised by Cupid ' is very weak and faulty. The goddess is most 
undivinely thin ; her arms are pipe-stems, and her legs are willow- 
wands. Moreover, her flesh is of a chalky whiteness very uncha- 
racteristic of the vigorous patroness of the chase. Overhead in 
the air a spasmodic Cupid has tied himself into a most extraordi- 
nary species of bow-knot, and presents a very startling example of 
the art of foreshortening. M. Baudry 's ' Water-Seller of the Nile,' 
an Egyptian girl in a loose black robe standing against a wall, is 
remarkably stiff and lifeless. It is to be regretted that this artist 
should have exhibited two works so wholly unworthy of the painter 
of the ' Muses ' in the foyer of the Opera-House, and of the very 
admirable ' Portrait of General Cousin-Montauban,' in which the 
characteristics of the high-bred gentleman as well as those of the 
soldier were so deftly transferred to the canvas. 

The Artistic Club, on the Place Vend6me, has also opened its 
doors with a collection of works of greater extent and more posi- 
tive importance than its rival. Foremost among its attractions 
may be. counted that rara avis in French Art, a portrait by Meis- 
sonier. It is a small-sized three-quarter length, and represents an 
elderly gentleman (M. Hetzel) reclining in a large arm-chair, his 
clasped hands resting on his knee. No one acquainted with the 
works of the sovereign of French Art but will comprehend how 
perfect is the execution of this little work, how admirably the head, 
with its grey beard and masses of grey hair, is relieved against the 
crimson velvet of the chair-back upon which it rests. The hands 
are coarse and clumsy, with thick fingers and broad backs, a physi- 
cal defect possibly in the sitter, but one that the skilful pencil of 
the great artist might have concealed or else diminished. And the 
whole portrait, fine work of Art though it be, fills the spectator 
with that vague feeling of dissatisfaction, that sense of something 
lacking, that is always produced by Meissonier's portraits. They 
lack at once vitality and individuality ; they are wonderful coloured 
photographs, and nothing more. As if on purpose to show to the 
world what supreme essence of divinest Art this marvellous talent 
lacks, this painting has been hung beside a noble three-quarter 
length and life-sized portrait of M. de Lesseps, by Bonnat. The 
grave, grey-haired savant looks at you from the canvas a living, 
breathing personage. The hand that rests upon the back of the 
chair beside him is warm flesh and blood. It is not a mere like- 
ness of a gentleman, it is M. de Lesseps, and none other. As is 
usual in the portraits of M. Bonnat, the pose is of the simplest. 
He stands facing the spectator, with one hand resting on the chair- 
back beside him, and the other toying with the guard of his eye- 
glass. The background is a mere conventional red cloud, and the 
chair already mentioned forms the sole accessory. Yet how great 
is this picture in its grandiose simplicity ! There stands M. de 
Lesseps, fixed for all time upon the unchanging canvas. He lives, 
he breathes, only the power of motion is denied to him. The por- 
trait is only less great than was that of M. Thiers because the per- 
sonality of the sitter is less elevated. 

Two charming little pictures from the pencil of Worms attract a 
continual crowd of gazers. The most important is entitled ' The 
New Clothes.' The scene is the inner court of a house in Spain. 
In the foreground a very small boy is displaying, with a sheepish 
sort of pride, his handsome new costume to a group of his young 
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companions. He holds out the sides of his jacket, to display the 
lining to a tall girl, who stoops over him in admiring contempla- 
tion. At the other side of the picture the mother, beautiful be- 
neath her mantilla, descends the outer staircase, leading by the 
hand her little daughter, who, with true Andalusian coquetry, is 
gracefully handling her tiny fan. The other work by M. Worms, 
' The Return from the Market,' shows a stout peasant-girl in the 
act of descending from the back of a recalcitrant donkey, while a 
sturdy youth tugs at the bridle, and strives in vain to keep the 
long-eared steed in order. 

The rapidly developing talent of M. Benjamin Constant is well 
represented by the large and important work called ' The Sale of a 
Caftan.' Before a glaring, whitewashed wall sits a group of Ori- 
ental personages, depicted with all the glowing fervor of his vigo- 
rous pencil. One, an aged merchant, is examining critically a rich 
caftan in emerald-green velvet, embroidered with gold, which a 
tall Arab offers for his inspection. Two crouching negroes watch 
the bargain. One of these is singularly striking and characteristic 
looking in his long brown mantle and pointed hood, while the 
other has the monkey-like air and pose so often to be noticed in 
such personages in the pictures of Fortuny. The whole canvas is 
aglow with the vivid lustre of the Eastern sun, and the accesso- 
ries, and notably a splendid saddle covered with red velvet and 
gold lace, which stands in one corner, are very carefully painted. 
M. Constant has also contributed another picture, called ' The Sul- 
tanas,' but though of large size it is little more than a sketch, and 
shows an unpleasant predominance of yellow in the colouring. 

Gustave Dor6 has sent to this exhibition two large-sized pic- 
tures, one representing a group of flower-sellers in London, while 
the other is one of his well-known Scottish landscapes. But his 
genius has found a far more characteristic and notable manifesta- 
tion than in either of these paintings. In the centre of the room 
stands a model in plaster of a clock, in which his original and 
creative talent has found full scope. It represents Time assailed 
by Love. On a globe upheld by clouds, and surrounded by a gar- 
land of frolic Cupids, stands Time, vainly trying to sweep away 



with his scythe his merry foes, who swarm up the sides of the 
globe to attack him, and who encircle it— the lovely winged crea- 
tures—with a charming wreath. Nothing can be imagined more 
full of life and animation and gaiety than are these dimpled baby 
forms, with their butterfly wings, the very incarnation of dainty 
and sportive mirth. The side of the globe forms the clock-face, 
and the whole design, though less elaborate and important, is as 
full of graceful originality and creative force as was his far-famed 
vase, that foremost gem of the sculptures of the Universal Exhi- 
bition. 

Very finely painted is ' The Departure of the Batallion,' by De 
Neuville, who holds well his place as the second among the battle- 
painters of France, Detaille being the first. It represents the de- 
parture of a French regiment from an Alsatian village. Down 
the steep, narrow street come the troops, while one adventurous 
fellow in the foreground pauses to snatch a kiss from the willingly 
tendered cheek of a pretty peasant-girl. An old man stands in a 
doorway at one side, and looks sadly upon the soldiers. Berne- 
Bellecour also exhibits a bright little scene of soldier-life— two 
troopers engaged in practising the trumpet in the shadows of a 
lonely wood. The execution of this little picture is exceedingly 
delicate, and it is very charming in colour. 

Then we have Fichel's 'Belle Epiciere,' a picture evidently sug- 
gested by Vibert's • New Clerk,' somewhat grey in colour, but well 
painted, if rather lifeless ; and also a very dashing little full-length 
portrait, by the same artist, of a lady in a showy Directoire fancy 
costume, its dark and glowing hues relieved against a pale-yellow 
background. Jules Lefebvre's ' Head of an Italian Girl ' is hardly 
worthy of his talent. Much better is his portrait-sketch of a lady 
in walking-dress, with her head and throat enveloped in a long veil 
of blue gauze. M. Cot's ' Head of a Lady " is full of individu- 
ality and refinement. M. Carolus-Duran's ' Portrait of the Baron 

de X ' is very fine, though inferior to the ' M. de Lesseps ' of 

Bonnat. The aristocratic, well-poised head, with its delicately- 
cut features and profuse silver locks, is most admirably rendered. 

Lucy h. Hooper. 



MODERN SPANISH ARTISTS AND THEIR PICTURES. 




UCKLE announced that people are the result of 
their circumstances, and "Taine thinks he has 
discovered that Titian's art came from his local 
environment. It was not the soul and the eye 
of Titian that saw the beauty which surrounded 
him, but the sunshine, the dresses, and the local 
scenery of Venice made him the great artist that 
he was. It would seem that history, on the other hand, tells us 
that genius is accidental, and its origin beyond our ken. If here 
and thgre groups of great literary men or painters appear, their 
brilliant minds have come up out of the invisible world in a way 
unknown to mortal man. 

'* Trailing cloiids of splendour do they come 
From God who is their home." 

And if these reflections are true in history generally, they are 
certainly true in the history of Spfinish Art. 

As Paris has its modem gallery of the Luxembourg, the Gov- 
ernment of Madrid has set apart a number of halls in the great 
Museo del Prado, and in them it places from time to time such 
pictures as it buys from living artists. Several hundred modern 
works now occupy these halls, and the Museo is about adding ano-- 
ther collection to those already exhibited to the public. 

In walking through these galleries, a stranger is immediately 
impressed with the great change which has come over Spanish Art 
in the last fifteen years. Previous to that time, ever since the 
days of Murillo and Velasquez, the pictures in the Museo, with 
the exception of those by Goya, are weak and artificial in colour 
and composition, and are no more fit to be compared with the 
works of the present generation of painters than a boy's produc- 



tions to those of a grown-up man. Deathbed scenes very large 
in size and terribly monotonous in colour, heroic historical paint- 
ings in which the figures resemble wooden images, so utterly de- 
void are they of life or modelling, besides hard and badly coloured 
architectural scenes, compose the majority of the works which come 
as successors to the brilliant, the vivacious, and splendidly co- 
loured scenes of Goya ; who, if he was grotesque at times and 
painted coarsely enough for scene panels, was yet par excellence 
an artist in every fibre of his nature, and above all he was a 
Spanish artist. On Goya the mantle of Murillo and Velasquez 
had certainly fallen, and nobody who likes Spain and has watched 
the habits and ways of the Spanish people, especially of the lower 
classes, can fail to enjoy his pictures of market-people, mules, 
and donkeys, girls and their sweethearts ; scenes at the doors of vil- 
lage inns, where people in queer costumes, gay and high-coloured, 
dance, caper, pull along their donkeys by the tail, and in a splen- 
did Spanish atmosphere exhibit the exuberance of Spanish ani- 
mal spirits in every form of Spanish life. The Teniers of Spain, 
Goya had yet greatly more enjoyment of colour than that artist, 
though he did not draw well ; and it is evident that the Spani- 
ards recognise him as their great national painter, for, notwith- 
standing that his pigments were often laid on with a broom, and 
that he covered immense canvases in a day, three or four halls 
have been set apart for the exhibition of his works in the Mu- 
seo, and " Sala de Goya" is printed in large gold letters at the 
door which leads to them. 

From the time of Goya's death in 1828, till i860, judging from 
the pictures in the Museo, Art languished in Spain and was as ar- 
tificial and academic as it was, for that matter, in most other coun- 
tries. But about that time a new set of ideas of painting took 
possession of the Spanish artists, and, though it was no longer 



